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III.— PAULUS SILENTIARIUS. 
Part I. 

As part of an appalling task, the translation of the entire 
Greek Anthology into Italian verse — ' quell'eterno mio lavoro ' 
he calls it ' cui non so se condurro mai a fine ' — Professor Ales- 
sandro Veniero of Catania, the Aitna of Pindar, the coquettish 
city of Bellini, has undertaken to do for Paulus Silentiarius what 
others have done and more than others have done for other 
anthologists. Meleager, Krinagoras and Palladas have called 
forth noteworthy monographs. Why should not the author of 
epigrams ' remarkable for their wit, their grace, their elegance ', 
a poet who rose far above the level of his contemporaries, happy 
rival of Alexandrian masters, singer of the great church of 
St. Sophia and its Pulpit, why should not Paulus have a volume 
dedicated to him, a volume which should serve to vindicate the 
favourable judgment of Jacobs and Bernhardy and Croiset? 
Professor Veniero's book with its introduction, its translations, 
its notes has interested me and, as is my inveterate habit (A. J. P. 
XXXIV 240), I have made a summary of it for my own amuse- 
ment. Much, indeed by far the greatest part, of this kind of 
work has been consigned to the columbarium that holds most of 
my writings, but I am going to make an exception in favour, if 
it is in favour, of Professor Veniero's Paolo Silenziario — 
Studio della letteratura bizantina del VI secolo, and call in 
others to accompany me on my winding way through the book. 

Doubtless Professor Veniero will be shocked at the liberties 
I have taken with my text, at my frivolities, my intercalated 
reflexions, my style, that style which gave so much offence to 
such superior persons as the late Arthur Woolgar Verrall 
(A. J. P. XXVI 115). But criticism and anticriticism alike 
matter little to a man who in the course of nature is ripening 
for the CTiTv/ijSia section of the Anthology. No one who has 
cheerfully survived being called by a German well-wisher the 
Mark Twain of Greek syntax and by an Irish ill-wisher, the 
fabricator of a Pindaric ' nostrum ', has anything more to 
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dread. But whatever Professor Veniero may think of form 
or content of these pages, he may congratulate himself on 
finding a summarist who makes due allowance for the astound- 
ing plenitude of typographical errors. The best Italian com- 
positors, as I have learned from other sources, have exchanged 
the ' shooting-sticks ' of their own trade for the ' shooting-irons ' 
of another on the banks of the Isonzo. 

This is not a ' review by a specialist ' for I have no special 
equipment for the study of Paulus. Sixty-two years ago in my 
first published review article I made an erudite reference to the 
poet who ' hymned the Pulpit ', but at that date I had not read 
a line of Paulus, and now after the lapse of all these years I am 
simply going to deepen my slight impressions of the Byzantine 
epigrammatist as gained from holiday excursions in the An- 
thology. With Professor Veniero's essay on Paulus' Descrip- 
tion of the Church of St. Sophia and the Pulpit, I shall not 
meddle. Twenty years ago I stood under the dome of the great 
Djami and thought of Paulus among other things and wondered 
whether it was true that the musk with which the mortar was 
tempered retained its virtue as it was fabled to do. But the 
scowling Moslems would not have suffered me to try, and I must 
limit myself to the question how far the delicate fragrance of 
Alexandria has held its own against the heavier perfume of 
Byzantium. 

Professor Veniero's first chapter deals with the Life of 
Paulus. Paulus the Silentiary was the son of Cyrus, the grand- 
son of Florus. The name Cyrus gives us pause. It has a 
religious significance, and old-fashioned Presbyterians who 
would not have dreamed of calling their children by the name 
of Messiah, and were shocked at the profane use of Jesus by 
the Spaniards, did not hesitate to give their boys the name of 
the Lord's anointed Cyrus in baptism. Perhaps some Byzan- 
tine scholar will throw light upon the point. 1 Florus is decidedly 
pagan, and it might be possible to moralize the two names. 
Paulus was born towards the close of the fifth century and lived 
to what, in spite of Metchnikoff, we must still call a good old age, 

1 Among the Christian epigrams there is one addressed to a certain 
Cyrus, a martyr : Kvpa aKearopiris irapvirepTara fnirpa Xaxovri, A. P. I 90. 
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dying in 575 a. d. — I am careful to add a. d. mindful of the 
weakness of other Italian scholars (A. J. P. XXIII 446; cf. 
XXXII 240) and of Johnson's Cyclopaedia s. v. Lucian where 
b. c. stands instead of a. d. Paulus belonged to a rich and aristo- 
cratic family and Stadtmuller thinks that his daughter who bore 
the frightful and ominous name Aniketeia married Agathias 
who also figures in the Anthology. If I were like Otto who in 
his edition of the Epistle to Diognetus (A. J. P. XXXI 366) 
treats us to a long list of Diogneti from whom his Diognetus is 
to be distinguished, I might caution the reader against con- 
founding Paulus Silentiarius with Paul of Tarsus, no tinkling 
cymbal like his Byzantine namesake. But this Paulus is hardly 
ever cited without his addition. But what that addition means 
puzzles the best will of the archaeologist. The variety and 
futility of Byzantine functionaries have been touched on in my 
Essay on the Emperor Julian, in which, if I had been a really 
learned man, I might have paraded a formidable array of titles 
gathered from one Nicephorus, not to be confounded with half 
a dozen other Nicephori. The only thing real about most of 
these offices was the pay, if even that was real. The office of 
Silentiarius is sometimes identified with that of Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber, sometimes with that of Master of Ceremonies. 
The Master of Ceremonies was naturally the man who com- 
manded silence on state occasions as did the herald of classical 
times with his cv<j>i]ntiv xpv- On this theory the silentiary was a 
manner of head-usher, and this very word ' usher ' (ostiarius) 
reminds me of a noted jurist, who misled by that cheating jade 
Popular Etymology (A. J. P. XXXVII 368) insisted, despite 
protest, on identifying ' usher ' with a cockney ' husher ', a fair 
translation of Silentiarius. Paul Husher has, indeed, the signal 
advantages of brevity and idiomatic force over Paulus Silen- 
tiarius, but the mouth-filling name has stood Paulus in good 
stead during the centuries. 

The next chapter deals with the age of Justinian in its rela- 
tion to literature. Instead of sowing the lower margin of the 
book with references our author contents himself with a general 
bibliography. The list comprises Bernhardy, Bergk ('assai 
povera '), Christ, Krumbacher, Gibbon, Victor Schulze, Raffaele 
Mariano, Diehl, Boissier, Nicola Turchi, and Bikelas. In the 
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presence of such a display of authorities it behooves me to walk 
softly in the tracks of Professor Veniero. 1 

In assigning limits to the period he undertakes to discuss, 
Professor Veniero follows Krumbacher, and his outline extends 
from the overlordship of Constantine (324) to the death of 
Heraclius (64i)<both a. d.>. The Greco-Byzantine Empire, 
he says, continues the Roman Empire, but is pervaded by a new 
element, Christianity, and combines the wisdom of the Roman 
constitution with the luxury of the Orient. Justinian is the 
natural successor of Augustus. Constantinople is Rome by the 
sea. There is a new development of art based on Greek litera- 
ture from Homer to Kallimachos and as Roman literature 
though based on Greek literature is a literature by itself (comp. 
Leo, A. J. P. XXV 480) so it may well be maintained that By- 
zantine literature, though an imitation of the Greek, is a litera- 
ture apart. Byzantine literature is characterized by the contrast 
between the old form and the new principle, between the vision 
of the greatness of Rome and the actual reign of Christ. The 
definitive triumph of Christianity over paganism is signified by 
the Church of St. Sophia in which the genius of Rome and the 
genius of Christianity are blended. 

The Fathers of the Church did not hesitate to acknowledge 
their indebtedness to pagan literature. With St. Jerome they 
cut off the head of the heathen Goliath with his own sword. 
With St. Augustin they rejoiced in spoiling the pagans as the 
children of Israel spoiled the Egyptians. St. Basil wrote a 
famous treatise, perhaps oftener reprinted in modern times than 
almost any single patristic discourse, on the use that Christian 
youths are to make of Gentile literature. He was as much 
enamoured of Plato as was his contemporary Julian, and his 
obligations to Plato have been set forth in a Johns Hopkins dis- 
sertation by Dr. Shear. The old rhetoric held its own, as we 
all know from Walz, to whose collection I owe my acquain- 
tance with a Christian writer who bore the remarkable surname 
of Rhakendytes. The figures of the Greek Pantheon kept up a 
literary life as they still do even among us. The Greek Kallone 
became a handmaiden to serve the Christ. The bust of the 

1 Professor Veniero does not cite— how could he ?— Prof essor Vance's 
' Byzantinische Culturgeschichte ' based on the study of Chrysostom, 
an interesting document (A. J. P. XXXII 118). 
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Redeemer was draped with the philosopher's robe. The monster 
that threatened to devour Andromeda became the fish that swal- 
lowed Jonah. The chariot of Pluto that took Persephone to 
Hades was made over by the Christian wainwright into the 
chariot that conveys Elijah to heaven. The surnames of Aphro- 
dite, that arch she-devil of Heine, were hypostasized into the 
she-saints of the Bollandists as Usener has shewn and the 
Passion of Our Saviour was set forth in a cento of Euripidean 
verses — a cento fathered on Gregory of Nazianzus — which ad- 
heres to the origin so closely that it has been used to correct the 
Euripidean text. Then it must be remembered that paganism, 
not literary paganism only, but the genuine article was not dead. 
The worship of Isis remained undisturbed in Egypt. Indeed I 
have known Isis to be used in America as a girl's name and of 
late years a like honour has been paid to Ishtar. The ancient 
rites were still observed. There were many half-baked Chris- 
tians who sorely needed the fires of persecution to make them 
vessels of honour. The ancient faith had its martyrs. Statues 
of gods and goddesses abounded in Constantinople, and an 
image of Venus had the remarkable property of testing the 
chastity of those who appeared before it, and putting to shame 
the guilty by the exposure of that wherewith they had sinned. 
And as for literature, the language, the imagery continued to be 
the language and imagery of what we still call by eminence, 
classic times. No wonder that this state of things is reflected 
in the most characteristic form of pagan poetry, the epigram ; 
so that we reach a natural point of transition to Professor 
Veniero's third and most important chapter. 

This third chapter deals ostensibly with the Epigrams and 
the Epigrammatists of the Sixth Century, but Veniero takes 
in the whole period during which the old form was adapted to 
the new life. Christianity had its ava^jaariKo as well as its 
iTriTvuftia, onSciKTiKa, TrpoTpeirriKa. The statue of St. Michael 
takes the place of the statue of Hercules; for, in the time of 
Paulus, we are far from the period of the iconoclasts, but the ad- 
mission of statues into churches was still a moot point, and as a 
moot point it was handled in the epigram ; and the destruction 
of the pagan temples was another theme. 

Christian poetry transformed the sepulchral and the protreptic 
epigram, but who wants to read fifty-two epigrams on the 
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blessedness of giving up the ghost in church, and thus exchang- 
ing a temporary slumber for the eternal sleep ? Who wants to 
read a long string of epigrams by Gregory the Theologian in 
which all manner of curses, Christian and pagan, are invoked 
upon the heads of grave-robbers? There are floating bits of 
scandal, such as we find in the epigram of Agathias (A. P. 
VII 572) on a secret adulterer upon whom a roof fell, burying 
him and his partner in guilt. Mocking epigrams there are, 
levelled at those in the highest places, laments over the victims 
of such monsters as Phocas. But the trouble is that so many of 
the epigrams have no root in actuality. ' Clouds without water ', 
as St. Jude hath it, ' carried about of winds ; trees whose fruit 
withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the roots '. 
They are mere rhetorical exercises. Who were Apollo and 
Hermes and Pan to a Byzantine Christian that he should dedi- 
cate anything to them ? No more than they are to you and to 
me, and yet in a recent number of the Journal, I proposed with 
a Byzantine epigram before me to dedicate the instruments of 
my former trade to Hermes Logios (A. J. P. XXXVII 232). 
Such is the persistency of the classic machinery. In those By- 
zantine epigrams we haven't to do with real feeling — except 
perhaps when the epigrammatist is worried with the refrac- 
toriness of proper names — as is shewn in the varying quantity of 
Bam'Xeios which appears now as <-> « — C, now as — ^ ^ s,i 
To be sure, Veniero calls upon us to admire ' the mastery of the 
form, the ingenuity of the figures ', an ingenuity which hovers 
between ' supersubtlety ' and ' supersilliness ', between Momm- 
sen's ' verwiinscht gescheidt ' and his ' herzlich albern ', A. J. P. 
XXXV 492 fn. He calls upon us to admire the novelty of the 
words and stirs questions as to the manufacture of compounds 
at this late day (A. J. P. XXXVII 237). He calls upon us to 
applaud the accuracy with which Paulus describes objects of 
everyday life, an art in which he cannot attain to Leonidas of 
Tarentum, and the wonderful variety of the three epigrams in 
which the same epigrammatist dedicates the implements of the 
scrivener's trade to paper deities. And yet we are told in the 
same breath that ' the creative vein dries up more and more, 
that there is at best nothing but a rhetorical amplification of old 
themes, elegant imitations of earlier poets, cumbrous mythologi- 

'See A. P. VIII (Gregory the Theologian), 2, 2; 3, 1 ; 4, 3; 5, 2 al. 
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cal erudition ' — not true of Paulus, Signor Veniero — ' and 
meticulous preciosities '. 

One begins to wonder after this indictment why Veniero 
should have persevered in his studies. But we cease to wonder 
when we come to the erotic elegy. We raise again the Sopho- 
clean chant Ep&>s avUare imx av without any Euripidean reserves. 
What Freud says of dreams (A. J. P. XXXII 478) is true of 
this dream of a shadow we call life. In the erotic epigrams of 
the period, we feel every now and then something more genuine 
than a literary aphrodisiac ; and to adapt a figure of Veniero's 
the Byzantine poet attires himself in the cast-off clothes of his 
predecessors in order to express a true feeling, serenading, as 
it were, after a masked ball in hired frippery a sweetheart of 
flesh and blood. 

There is one side of love, however, and that the most char- 
acteristic of the antique, the great theme of Plato's Symposium, 
the Movera iraiSiKr), that is shunned by the Byzantine Paulus as 
it is denounced by the Apostle Paul. In the Byzantine IpioTiKa. 
this form of love is mentioned only to be scouted, as it is by 
Agathias in his Praise of Marriage, V 302, 7 : 

/40l'x'O XfKTpa K&KHITa, KO.I $KT06iv tlciV tpWTWV, 

S>v nera Traidofiapiis nelaBu aKiTpoavpij. 

Agathias is a sympathetic soul and his supposed connection 
with Paulus adds a curious interest to his epigrams. There are 
252 epigrams in the twelfth section of the Anthologia Palatina 
as against 309 tpwrnco. It holds some of the best work, artis- 
tically speaking, of some of the best anthologists, and Mr. 
Mackail has not hesitated to draw upon its stores. 1 Straton, 
who takes his stand on the intellectual eminence of this form of 
love XII 245 : 

ol \e>7!K0i Se 
7W SiWap Jywc tout' i^o^er T ^> fWw> 

turns his back upon the ladies of Helikon because they are mere 
women, and proceeds to draw up a bill of fare for travellers in 
this region of the Pays du Tendre ; and in a number of the epi- 
grams there are details untranslatable. But leaving out Straton, 

"However, whereas one-fourth of the ipu>TiK& has passed into his 
Select Epigrams, only some 13 per cent of the epigrams of A. P. XII 
have found favor with him. 
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he who seeks ' raciness ' in this corner of the garden will be only 
less disappointed than those who should be tempted by the title 
to read the IraipiKol StaAoyot of Lucian (Essays and Studies, 
p. 344). They would fare as did the yokel who was taken in 
by the superscription of Young's Night Thoughts (A. J. P. XX 
35°) • vyptvOtjv, says the unknown author of XII 99 : 

■ftypevBijr. dXV off fie KaKwv irSOos. d\\' aKcpawv 
avvrpo<j>ov aloxvvy P^/i/ia K.a.T-i\v6p&Ki<jtv. 

It is a delicate subject and though this is a technical journal 
and not intended for the run of readers, I have been warned 
against further exposure of Browning's indecencies, and dare 
not ask whether St. Paul's limitation to what he bluntly 
calls 17 <f>v<TiKrj xPV al ^ ™? s Or)htla<s has in view the abuse of ra rpia 
rpvirrjixara ( V 49 ; VI 17) . That is a question that belongs to the 
underground laboratory of Gibbon's notes. Doubtless there 
was as much licence in Byzantium and as much hypocrisy as in 
our day. There are deep trenches in modern life — fitly called 
' boyaux ' in France, — that are now and then exposed to the 
light of day by the artillery of the press as happened some years 
ago in Berlin. The ghost of Oscar Wilde still walks the earth, 
not unaccompanied by shades that have figured in modern annals 
of literary bardashery, but let us hope that boys will continue to 
read about ' Pastor Corydon ' and ' formosus Alexis ' without 
taking harm just as the pure-minded Emerson and his innocent 
editor read to their edification the ' odes ' of Martial in praise of 
self-help, 1 little suspecting what was meant by Martial's handy 
substitute for Ganymede (A. J. P. XXXIV 241). ~ 

To come back to Veniero, the condition of women was not 
improved by the transfer of the seat of the Empire to Byzan- 
tium. Read Agathias, V 297.2 Women were not allowed to 
appear in public unveiled, though if the veils were such a flimsy, 
not to say barefaced, pretext as those that I beheld on a bankside 

'II 43, 4: At mihi succurrit pro Ganymede manus (comp. VI 301, 22). 
Of course, there is the Schol. on Ap. Rhod. 3, 115, but Emerson did 
not familiarize himself with scholia as Browning did. 
2 V 297, 8 and 9 : 

^/tds 5' o&de <t>dos ~Kei<r<reiv $ifiis, dWa /j.e\d8pois 
Kph7TTofie0a gofapals tppovriai rrjKofievai. 
4 
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at Scutari in 1896, not much was lost to the gaze of the curious. 
In church women were divided from men as they are still in 
many denominations even in America. The eunuch was the 
duenna then as he is now. But there was no lack of ear-tickling 
gossip, of intrigues, of amorous adventures, and Veniero speci- 
fies the love affairs of Theodosius with the wife of Belisarius, of 
the daughter of Belisarius with Anastasius. 

Still, the little god of the Alexandrians had had his wings 
clipped. The commerce of the sexes was considered a fatal 
consequence of the fall, at best a necessary evil. Every reader 
of Sir Thomas Browne will remember how fully in sympathy 
he was with that view, how he refers with evident approval 
to the Rabbinical interpretation of the tree in the midst of the 
garden, how he uttered a ' melancholy Utinam ' for a different 
method of maintaining the continuity of the race. To redeem 
matrimony, it was made a sacrament, and, as turn about is fair 
play, religious fervour adopted and still keeps up the language 
of human passion. In fact Sacred Love and Profane Love 
not only appear side by side as in Titian's picture, they anasto- 
mose as is set forth in Zola's La Faute de l'abbe Mouret, as is 
shown by the history of pilgrimages ancient and modern. But to 
Gregory of Nazianzus, profane love was a disease, a.y\.vKela vows, 
as it was a yXvumiKpov apAxavov °pt*t° v to Sappho. ykvKxnnKpov, by 
the way, has been credited by more than one scholar to Poseidip- 
pus. It is used by Meleager also. I doubt whether it was origi- 
nal even with Sappho, who knew all about it. The praise of 
virginity early intoned is still chanted, and it is not necessary 
to cite the hymns of the early church, and the consentient voices 
of the Fathers. Of course the famous text ' It is better to marry 
than to burn ' was invoked from time to time, and there is the 
supreme consolation that if all were virgins there would be no 
virgins. What under these circumstances is to become of the 
erotic epigram, with its fierce sensuality, its coy dalliance? 
Well, life went on as before. Paganism was not rooted out, 
nor was human nature turned out of doors. Vice flourished 
with all its refinements in the Rome of the East, as it does in 
our Metropolis of the West, who prides herself on giving points 
to Paris. Pagan rites, pagan practices were winked at. The 
epithets of Venus may be hypostatized as we have seen and 
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turned into saints, but the cestus of the goddess peeps out from 
under the cassock of monk and philosopher alike. But we are 
warned not to think that the erotic poetry of Byzantium is a 
mere reconstruction, a mere return to the life of an overpast 
age. Under the vesture of a bygone time throbs the beat of a 
human heart. Gone is the mild enjoyment of the Alexandrians, 
the tempered breathing of the Epicurean f)8ovt]. The forbidden 
fruit, says Veniero, a tropical writer, bears the print of the 
schoolboy's teeth, though our friend Paulus as we shall see 
prefers the tenderness of Demo's kiss to the incisiveness of 
Doris. Sharp is the bite of sexual passion. ' Lust hard by 
hate ' as the Puritan poet tells us. ' Je t'aime, ah ! je t'aime ', as 
a poet of to-day has it, ' Je voudrais te faire du mal '. For fear 
of being too cold the Byzantine rakes up the fire of Tophet, and 
then again for fear of being too hot he makes a jest of his own 
pornographic details. So Rufinus, who is a ruffian, puts himself 
in the place of Paris and makes an ordnance map of the beauties 
of three hetaerae (A. P. V 35. 36) reminding one of Nevizan's 
thirty points of female physical perfection (A. J. P. XXXIV 
489) reminding one of Alkiphron (I 39), and of that other 
heathen, Anatole France, in his Jerome Coignard, p. 52. A 
parallel to Rufinus is found, as Veniero reminds us, in Nonnus, 
Dionys. XV 204, XLII 355. When, however, the poet allows 
himself to be guided by his own heart and his own taste, he suc- 
ceeds in producing something graceful and artistic Bav^auTov 
ti k<u 7rA%>«s xdpiTos, some madrigal addressed to some lady of 
Theodora's court, such as the famous V 270 to which we may 

Oire p&Sov CTe<pdi>wi> iiriSeitrai, oure <ri> wewXoip, 

ovre XidofiXyTajv, iroTVia, KCKpv<p~d\tt>v. 
p-dpyapa trijs xpoiijs diro\ciircT<u, ovdk #co,cu'f« 

Xpvcbs aireKTTiTov trrjs rptxfo dyXairjv ' 
'Ivdifirj S' iaKivSos ?x et X"P'" oWoxoj atyXijs, 

dXXd TtCtv XoydSwv % iroXXbv dcpavporeprjy ' 
X^iXea Si Spoaievra, ical 17 /ie\l<j>vpTOs eKelvrj 

ijSeos apuoviri, Keuris i<pv Ha<j>lris. 
roirois wdcriv iyw KaraSdij.vap.ai ' 6up.a<n fiovvois 

$e\yo/JXLi, ols e\iris /*e/X«xos eydtdet. 

1 \oydSwi/ = tyts, but how or why? Salmasius' XoxdSav gives the 
image of eyes peering from an ambush, as a stone from its setting. 
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add further V 301, 241 and 254. 1 Such original creations, how- 
ever, are rare. The inventive faculty has too little spring. It 
needs pressure from without. Now it is a proverb that is to be 
contradicted — proverbs are notoriously reversible cuffs. Now 
an Homeric reminiscence furnishes the suggestion, now a pas- 
sage from an elegiac poet. The Byzantine poet draws from 
all he has read whether prose or poetry, not unlike Vergil in this, 
and succeeds here in reproducing the exquisite form, there in 
catching the sonorous phrase. An amusing contrast, says 
Veniero, is offered when the poet devoured by love betrays the 
homely reality as when Paulus, forgetful of the Ovidian 
' Turpe senilis amor ', reveals the fact that his head is grizzled. 
The epigram V 264 2 is one of the most noted of Paulus's fabri- 
cation, but I cannot agree with Veniero here. The same Ovid 



1 V 301 : 



V241: 



el Kal TTjXoTepw Meporjs Tebv tx^os ipelaeis, 

TTIJvbs "Ep«S VT7JV(fi KClffC flivet fie tpipei * 

el Kal is dcToXiijc irpbs 6fi6xpoov J|eOt 'H<4, 
7refos dfierp^rois i\j/ofiat ev araSlois. 

el Si tI troi ffriXXai fibBiov yipas, iXadi, Koipr), 
els ffe daXaaaaiij tovto <pipei Ila^tij, 

KaXXei viKTjBeiffa reov XP 00 * Ifiepbevros 
t6 irplv err' dyXairi ffapaos dirwoafiivri. 

'2qSf«o' <">' fUXXiav iviireiv, vaXlvopeov larjv 

dip dvaaetpd^ta, Kal irdXiv dyx 1 l*i vta ' 
otjv yap eyib SaairXiJTa Sidaraciv old re iriKpijv 

pt/Kra KaraiTTTiaau ttjv ' AxepovrtdSa ' 
TfpXLTi yap aio <peyyos bfioi'Cov ' dXXd rb pAv irov 

&<t>8oyyov ' ai> Si fioi Kal rb XdXr/fia (pipeis, 
Keivo rb "Zeiprivav yXvKep&repov, <p iiri irdaai 

elalv ifiijs ij/vxv* eXirlSes eic/cpejuees. 3 



V254: 



Qfioaa fjufipdgeir aio Tr{X66ev, apyiri Koiptf, 

dxpi SvwSeKaTijs, a> ttottol, 7jpiir6Xrjs ' 
oil 5' IetXtjv b rdXas ' to yap aiipiop dfifii tpadvBij 

TrjXoripta ft^vrjs, i>al fid ai, SuSeKaTrjs. 
dXXd Seoiis tKireve, <piXif, fii) ravra x a P&£ ai 

opKia Troivalrjs vHotov Oirep aeXiSos * 
BeXye Se crais x a P' T «< 7 < r "' i^v <ppiva ' p-ii Si fie yudcrnj, 

iroTva, Karaafiv^ri Kal aio Kal fiaKdpwv. 
2 See p. 65. 
s Son-in-law Agathias (p. 44) is also credited with this specimen. 
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says : ' Quae venit exacto tempore peius amat ' and what is true 
of the ' quae ' is true of the ' qui '. As a specimen of the way in 
which Paulus imitates his models, Veniero 1 takes V 279, another 
admired piece, a resetting, or, if you choose, an amplification of 
' the sober and elegant ' Asklepiades V 150. 2 The Alexandrian 
poet has waited all night sustained by a solemn promise, a 
promise fortified by an oath that has been given him by a famous 
beauty, a touch that heightens his jealousy. He is no Juve- 
nalian lover, ' impatiens morae '. He reminds one rather of 
Horace in like case. He waits. The night watch passes by. 
Midnight has gone. The girl has simply fooled him. The poet 
is an Epicurean of the ' nil admirari ' order — Bien fol est qui s'y 
fie — and bids his servants put out the light. 2 The Byzantine 
poet, on the other hand, plunges ' in medias res '. 3 We know 
nothing of the promise made by the famous beauty, whose popu- 
larity recalls Maupassant's ' Boule de Suif ' and may well have 
given grounds for jealousy. The third watch, or rather the third 
wick, was consumed in waiting, waiting, all in vain. Instead 
of putting out the light and going to bed in philosophical 
loneliness, he utters a prayer that his love may be extinguished 
like the light of the lamp and with his love his sleepless 
desires. Then, and not till then, does he recall the oaths of 
Kleophantis and begin to moralize on her double faithlessness 
to men and to gods. Evidently Veniero does not believe in 
the sleepless desires of any man capable of such a conceit as 
that of the lamp in such circumstances, and I must grant that 
Paulus lays himself open to the suspicion of being what Stra- 
ton, the unquotable, irredeemable blackguard and monstrous 

1 1 am translating V.'s inexact account of the situation and not the 
Greek. 

2 'QlLo\6yr)<j' fj£eu> els vCkto, ixoi ^ 'tti/Wijtos 

Nt/c<!) /coi aeixvT)V &fw<re 6eafw<p6pov ' 
kovx iikgi, <t>v\a,Krj de vapotxerai. &p' einttpKeiv 
r)6e\e ; rhv \ix"o», vaiSes, Airoa^eaare. 

3 AriSvvei. K\eo<pavns ' i de rpiros &p%erai tJStj 

Wxri! viroK\d^eiv iJKa /xapaivo/xevos. 
aide Si teal Kpadirjs irvptr&s owairiofieTO \ixvw, 

p.riSi ft' vir' aypiirvois drjpbv l/cote ir66ot%. 
i iriaa, rr^v Kvdepeiav ev&iiooev eoirepos T)£eiv t 

a\\' oSt' dvBpdnruv (peiSerai, aire 8e&v. 
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punster, would call an Astyanax — before the fact (XII n, 4). 
In strained situations everyone is alive to impressions from 
without. Homer, as I have urged elsewhere (Creed of the Old 
South, pp. 9, 103), is psychologically correct and is not epically 
parenthetic when he mentions the washing-troughs in his de- 
scription of Hektor's flight before the face of Achilles ; but he 
does not moralize the troughs. Still, as the lamp, the lantern, 
is so regularly associated with love-scenes in the Anthology 
(e. g. V. 4, 5, 7, 165, 197, 263) — there is so much sympathy 
between light of wick and light of wickedness — I hesitate to 
join in Veniero's censure. What a difference, exclaims Veniero. 
The Alexandrian poet gives us a complete picture — the Byzan- 
tine a scrappy sketch. And yet, as I have said, this Kleophantis 
epigram is a prime favourite. 

Still, continues Veniero, in spite of the lack of genuine inspi- 
ration Paulus knows how to adapt and develop, and one of these 
adaptations and developments is found in the epigram to which 
we owe the famous line ' Beauty draws us by a single hair '. l 
While then as compared with the poets of the third century 
b. c. Paulus falls below his models in feeling, in grace of form 
and happiness of phrase, he is far above his contemporaries. 
And if in V 270 already quoted (p. 51 ) and in V 260 2 the color- 
ing is too high, the art, says Veniero, is exquisite and in VI 71 3 
under the guise of a dedicatory epigram, we have a vivid de- 
scription of a revelry, that had taken place in a banquet-hall 
deserted. A favourite theme with the Alexandrian poets is 
what may be called the Ninon de l'Enclos or ' Femme de trente 
ans ' movement — the charm that persists after the fatal acme 
which Balzac fixed at thirty, and which has of late years been 

'V 230: 

Xpua-ijs dpvaaaaa /xiav Tfli'xa Aapis Melpvs, 

ola SopiKTr/Tovs Sifoev ip.ti iraXd/tas ' 
airap eyi> to irplv piv eK&yx aaa i Seo'M'' nval-ai 

Awpidos ip.epTrjs eipaph olopevos ' 
(is de Stappijiai o8ivos ovk ex°"> tfrtvor tjStj, 

old t« xaXicetij atpvyKris dXvKTOTreSj;. 
/tat viv 6 TpurdiroTflos dirt) rpixoj i)cpTi)/ttae, 

5eo-jroT(S ivS' kpvo-Q, TrvKvd. p.e6eS.K6p.evos. 
2 See p. 62. 3 See p. 58. 
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moved from Balzac's to Karin Michaelis' ' Dangerous Age ' * 
which she considers forty. Asklepiades treats the theme with 
severe simplicity in VII 217, Philodemus develops it, anato- 
mizes the object of his passion in detail and commends to those 
who seek for what Philodemus calls opywiras wodovs and Ve- 
niero translates spicily ' pepati desiderii ' the accomplished artist 
with her highly favoured.personality (A. J. P. XXXIV 231). 
We are in the region of Philainis (A. J. P. II 126 fn.). We are 
in the dangerous neighborhood of the Golden Ass. One recalls 
Benjamin Franklin's cynical advice to his son — half-suppressed 
by Bigelow and Kirby Smith's recent contribution to the exege- 
sis of Tibullus (A. J. P. XXXVII 145). Veniero's epigram is 
more in the line of Burns' ' John Anderson, my Jo, John ' with 
the sexes reversed. The bonnie brow is no longer brent ; but the 
autumn and even winter of Philinna were better than the 
spring of others. We are next invited to compare Rufinus on 
the same subject, V 62, who goes into the same anatomical 
detail as does Philodemus, pays tribute to Matthew Arnold's 
Great Goddess Lubricity and winds up with a slavish imitation 
of Asklepiades. Finally we have Agathias V 289 with his 
detailed and tedious narrative, but I must leave the verification 
of these judgments of Veniero's to the reader, and content 
myself with giving the text of 258. 

TlpoKpiros e<rn t Qihivva,, reij pvrls % 07rds fj/3?js 

ird<rr)S ' i/xeipa S' &/i(pls ^X etv va\d/tais 
naWov iyw aio fiijXa Kaprifiapiovra Kopvufiots, 

j) iia^bv veapijs opdiov 1 ^A<ki'i;s. 
o6v yap irt <j>f)ivotcu>pov vtreprepov elapos iWi/t, 

X«M° "<> v dWorpiov Bep/iorepov Oipeos. 

Beyond the scope of this summary lies the question broached 
by Veniero whether we are to rest content with assuming a 
Roman original for any epigrams that follow closely the lines 
of Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid, as he believes, or whether 

1 A. J. P. XXXII 481. 

lopdtoy reminds of a passage in Clemens Alexandrinus in wnich that ragpicker of 
heathen wickednesses moralizes a nipple. The nipple of the maid, he says, looks up to 
the lover, the nipple of the mother looks down to the babe. All one beautiful summer 
semester I was doomed to hear Clemens Alexandrinus drawled out hundreds of times 
in Heinrich Ritter's lectures on Greek Philosophy and my work on Justin forced me 
to consult Clement. This is about all the real good I have got out of Clement. 
Veniero, who is on the look-out for Roman originals, has overlooked Prop. 2, 12, 21. 
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we are in all cases to assume an Alexandrian source for both. 
Whether in a given case we have Propertius or Philitas, must 
remain as undecided as the orthography of Philitas himself 
(A. J. P. XXXVII 200, fn. 5). 

Part II. 

The reader has doubtless noticed that I have tugged impa- 
tiently at the leading-strings of the Italian scholar to whose 
book I owe this holiday pastime. The path is well beaten, the 
sights are not novel, and now that I have made my acknowledg- 
ments to my Catanian colleague I am going to follow my own 
sweet will in dealing with Paulus. 1 I am going to indicate, or 
at any rate intimate, what would be my selection of Pau- 
line epigrams, if I were called upon to act as a ' ductor titu- 
bantium ' in this field of intoxicating perfume — the Greek 
Anthology. Of course, my selection will have regard to the 
judgment of others for there is really no more important study 
than the shiftings of taste from one generation to another, these 
shif tings that make new translations inevitable, as in the case 
of Sappho. Take Pope's translation of the close of the eighth 
book of the Iliad acclaimed as a masterpiece in its day and long 
after. Read Matthew Arnold's verdict. Read Tennyson's 
rendering, both final, as we say. Now Paulus is not worth all 
the trouble that such a study would require even if I had more 
material at hand. Of the liriTv/ipia an especial favourite is 
VII 307. It has been honoured by William Cowper's version 
and there is yet another rhymed rendering by J. A. Pott in 
Mr. Grundy's Ancient Gems. It is sadly commonplace. 2 

1 In my comments on these selections I am not going to poach upon 
Professor Veniero's preserves. He has given parallels from other elegiac 
poets and discusses questions of origin and indebtedness. These mar- 
ginalia are just a few of the thoughts that have come to me in the long 
summer months. They have the sole merit of spontaneity, a merit 
which would be lost by meticulous revision and correction. They are 
a manner of overgrown Brief Mention. 

2 Ovfofia /xot . . . ri de tovto ; narpls 5e fxot . . . es rl tie tovto ; 
icXetvov S' (Ifil yivovs . . . el yap arpavpordrov ; 
^rjtras 5' evdofas e\moi> fiiov , . . el yap ct5o£ws ; 
utifiai d' iv06.Se vvv . . . ris rivi raira \e7«s ; 
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Of the ImfciKTiKa the one that appeals to me most is IX 764 
on the mosquito-net by reason of lifelong association with 
gallinipper and anopheles. 1 There is a bit of actuality about 
that as there is about the description of Constantinopolitan 
palaces, which takes me back to Seraglio Point and 1896. 2 

Of the TTporptTTTiKa X 74 has found favour in Mr. Grundy's 
eyes. It is a poem on Virtue. Somehow poems on Virtue from 
Aristotle down have never given me much pleasure. I rebelled 
against personifying aperd in Pindar (O 1, 89) and now that 
in these latter days aperq is identified with efficiency (A. J. P. 
XXXV 368) and ' Kultur ', I prefer X 76? To be sure, it is the 
only epigram of Paulus' that sports the articular infinitive 
(A. J. P. XXXIII 107) but to tfiv is a plebeian early adopted 
into a patrician family and to p'uj/ai has a commendable swing. 

Paulus' dedicatory epigrams have found more favour with 
the older students of the Anthology than with Mackail and 
Grundy. I have already adverted to the unreality of the gods 
to whom some of them are dedicated. One of the di/a&y/ucmKd 
has been picked out by Mackail — Androklos' dedication of his 
bow to Apollo, the god of the bow. No connexion with 

1 Ov §piapbv Tiva Sijpa Kal ou nva irbvriov tx^vv, 

oi wT€poi> dypeiw Tr\eyp.aaiv j)p,eTepois 
dXXd ftporobs e64\opras. dXetfretpa de Tex"V 

dvipa /xvidtav Kevrpov d\ev6p.evov 
ck 0a\li}s dppura /learni^ptaofTa <pv\aao-ei 

oidey dtpavpordpt] reixeos dffrvoxov. 
virvov 0" &<7Tv<t>e\iKTov ayu x&P"' ' d\\d Kal airois 

Spaas fivwaoflov piop.ai dTp.evii)S. 

2 IX 663 : 

H6vtos t>jroK\i5f« x^ " * edpava, wXurb. Se xfyvov 

vara 6a\aaaaiois a\ae<ri rr]\e$aei. 
£is <ro<pos, 8<7Tts 'efi.ei£e pv$bv x^ ov ^, <$>vKia kijjtocs. 

Nijl'doW vpoxoais xttp-ara NijpeidW. 

a oi to fijj' xap£eo-o-ai> ?x« (piaiv dXXd to piipai 

tppovrldas £k ffTepvaJv ras iro\iOKpOT&<povs. 
irXovTov ?x 6 '" e6e\a rbv eirdpKtov. i] de Ttepiaar) 

0vp,bp del icare'Set xpoo-o/iavrjs jtteXeVi;. 
'ivBev iv dvDp&iroiaiv dpeiova TroWaKi Sijeis 

Kal ttevl-qv jtXoi5toi>, Kal j3iotov Odvarov. 
raira aii yiyvtbo-Kup KpaSirjs I9vve KeXeiBovs 

els p,iav elaopbwv eXjri'd'a ttjv ao<pltjv. 
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Androklos, the founder of Ephesus, says Veniero. Why not? 
Despite Wernicke and Harris (A. J. P. XXXVII 220) Apollo 
was the brother of Artemis, and as Androklos is only another 
form of Androkles, I am glad that Paulus did not have the 
bad taste to assign to Androklos VI 57, the dedication of a 
lion's skin. One group of these dedicatory epigrams has been 
mentioned already, in which we find a similar array of so-called 
dedicatory poems. My own favourite of the set and not mine 
only is VI 71, which seems to have escaped from the Armida 
garden of the ipwTucd. The framework of the poem, which 
craves translation, tempts to the sonnet, but a sonnet would re- 
quire outrageous padding, such as I have perpetrated, A. J. P. 
XXXIII, 1 though nothing could well be worse in that way than 
the perilous stuffing one finds in Merivale's rhymed version 
(Bohn p. 409). Blank verse does less violence to the original, 
and the scarcity of compounds in the rendering shews the idio- 
matic difference of the two languages (A. J. P. XXXVII 236). 

2oi to \iiroffre<f>avitiv dtariKfiara fivpla tpvXXuv, 

crol TO VOOirX'qKTOV KXatrra KVTTeXKd fU0TJS, 

fioGTpvxO' ool tci nvpmat SeSev/i4ra, Ty&e koxi'jj 

GKv\a 7to#oj9Xt)tov Kelrat 'Ava£ay6pa, 
ffol Ta.de. Aafs, airavra ' irapa irpoffvpois yc\p d deiXbs 

rotate ffbv dicpJifiais ttoXX&ki Trayyu^tVas, 
ovk tiros, ov xapte<r<rai> iirioxeoiv, ovSi yaeXi^p^s 

cATTtSoJ V§pt<7T^V /JlvOoV €TT€ffTr6.aCtrO ' 

<t>ev <pev, 7viotok^s Si Xtiriiv riSe ovufloXa Kiifiav, 
fi4fjL$€Tai dcTpenTOv KaXXe'i OtjXvTeprjs. 

To thee the myriad leaves of shatter'd chaplets, 

To thee the broken cups of revel-routs, 
Curls wet with perfumes lying in the dust, 

Spoils won from love-smit Anaxagoras, 
Lais, all these to thee. How oft, poor wretch. 

He with his mates lay all night by thy door ; 
No word, no gracious promise, no sweet hope 

Of frolic madness ever wrung from thee. 
Alas ! forspent these tokens he must leave, 

And leaving, chide his ' Belle dame sans merci '.' 

'See p. in. 

2 The only copy of the A. P. available for this holiday study was the 
pocket edition of Holtze (Carl Tauchnitz) 1865. If I have shewn any 
fitfulness or fretfulness in this little essay, it must be attributed to the 
damnable paper, which flaked off at the touch. Never have I had so 
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Of the 8 1 epigrams ascribed to Paulus, 40 are classed as 
IpwTiKa and the various selections reflect the general opinion 
as to his excellence in that line. Of the ten in Mackail's Select 
Epigrams, six deal with Love. Of the eight in Mr. Grundy's 
Ancient Gems in Modern Settings, six have to do with the 
same distracting passion. That the same overwhelming pro- 
portion does not obtain in the Bohn-Burges volume can 
readily be understood if one considers that it is made up chiefly 
of older selections intended for schools. The best of Paulus'. 
performances under this rubric are not for edification. In 
none of the selections do we find the Nessus shirt epigram 
(V 255 ), 1 as I am fain to call it, nor the invitation to untram- 

exasperating an experience in dealing with a book, and I was not con- 
soled by repeated opportunities of conjectural restoration. It was scant 
comfort that the edition symbolized the end of all things and gave 
point to the shattered wreaths of Lais' banquet. 

1 EZ3oi> iy£> iro64ovTas • im' drX^TOio dk \vairijs 
dripbv kv dXXi)Xo<s xeiXeo rni£ap.ei>oi, 
oi Kopov eixov ipwros a<pei8cos ' Uptvoi S4, 

el 64p.it, dXXi}X<ui> Sipevai 4s upadirjv, 
d/npaa(rjs foov &<?<fov vireirp^vfoj' dvdyK7jv t 

dXXiJXwp pdKaicois (pdpecnv koudpevoi, 
tcai p' 6 pip rji> 'AxtXJj'i iraveiKe\os, 0105 ineivos 

T&V AvKOfiridfiav evSov er/p Oahdpitiv ' " 
Kovprj 5' dpyv<p4ijs eiriyovpldos &XP 1 x tT ^ va 

^aaapAvq, $oi|3ijs elSos direirKdaaro. 
Kal wd\iv iipifpeurTo to x«'Xea ' yvtofiopov yap 

ilxov dXai0^TOii \ipbv epwpavirjs, 
peid tis i/peplSos are\4xv 5i5o oipirhoica \vaei, 

(TTpeirra, iro\vxpovi<? Tr\4ypari avp<pv4a, 
ri tcelvovs </>i\4oj>ras, vir' avTtir6poiai t' dyoarois 

iypa irepiir\eydrii> aif/ea dr/aapepovs. 
rph pdicap, $s roioiai, 0i'Xij, Seopoioiv i\ixOy, 
Tpis pa/cap " dXX' i/pels dvdixa Kaiopcffa. 
2 This is the only poem of Paulus's that has a real glow, but the glow 
comes from vision not from action. Everyone will be reminded of the 
famous passage of Lucretius IV 1090-1101 which Veniero considers to 
be the original. Among my other debts to Paulus is the re-reading of 
Montaigne's delightful ' Sur quelques vers de Virgile ', next to the longest 
of the Essais. Lucretius' 'penetrare et abire in corpus corpore toto' 
never fails to bring up to mind Canto XXV of the Inferno, which might 
well serve as an emblem of certain phases of marriage, mad lust and 
frantic divorce. The lesson was not intended by Dante, but is none the 
less impressive. 
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melled sport (V 252 ). 1 ' Le bon motif ' does not appear in any 
of the Pauline poems, and the only poem that can be tortured 
into the acceptance of that canalization of love, called mar- 
riage, is V 221, which Mr. Rouse has translated and which is 
headed with due regard to Mrs. Grundy ' United '. V 221 is 
preceded by V 219 which has for its theme ' Stolen waters are 
sweet and bread eaten in secret is pleasant ' ; 2 but in V 221 the 
poet gets tired of the ' Heimliche Liebe von der Niemand nichts 
weiss ' and is supposed to be ready for the supreme sacrifice 
of matrimony with a view to the ' luxuriant indulgence ' which 
Burns commends unreservedly and which Bernard Shaw con- 
demns unsparingly. 3 

To begin with the beginning of Love's Litany, Paulus 
(V 217) leads off with Danae and the well-worn figure of her 
accessibility to gold — ' Inclusam Danaen ' — and the rest of it, 
Hor. C. 3, 16: 

XpiVeos aipavaroio dierfiayev cipfia Kopelas 

Zeis, diadbs Aacdas xaXfceAdrovs 8a\ii/xovs. 
<pa/it A^veic rbv /tvOov ey& rdSe ' ' XaXicea. ciica 

Tei'x«i fal 5e<r/M>i>s XP 1 "™ 5 & irav8ap.&Twp.' 
Xpva&s 8Xous pvrijpas, SXas K\rjlSas eX^7x«, 

Xpvabs iiriyvanTTci rhs <ro/3apo/3Xe0<£poi>s ' 
K at Aacdas e\iywatv oSe tpptva. p.i\ tis ipaariis 

\iaaia6a VLatplav, apyipiov irapix uv - 

xaAxeAaTous GaXa/xovs is a variant of the Sophoklean x a ^ K °- 
Sctois afiAais. Shorey says that the cynical interpretation of 
this myth seems to have been a commonplace and cites this pas- 
sage among others. The anthologists never tire of it. It is 
needless to increase the number of references. I fancy that 



1 See p. 68. 



* KXtyu/iev, 'VoSiirq, to 0»Xij/mxt<x, ti}c t' ipareivrj)' 
K<xl irtpi8r)piToi> KtfirpiSos ipyaaii)v, 
i)Sb \a$tiv, (pv\&Ka>v tc iravaypia icavOiv dXi)|at ' 
iptbpia 8' afi<j>a8luii> \eKTpa fieXixpoTepa. 

8 M^xp* tivos <p\oy6etTtTav viroKXenrovTes 6n<anTjv 
tpujpiov dXXijXwc {3\€tifia TiTvaKd/ieda ; 

Xe/creoc aixipaSlriv /teXe8ijp,aTa ' /rijc tis epiifjj 
fia\BaKa \v<riirivov ir\4y p.ara av^vylris, 

41a.pp.aK0v ap.<poripois fi'0os iaaerai ' rfStoc iip.lv 
ivviv del /icO^irctv fj fttov t) Oavarov. 
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Antigone stopped her ears when the chorus intoned : «tAo k<u 
Aavaas oipdviov <£&>s ktL The story was stale, the jest was 
doubtless stale even in Antigone's day, and there was no 
gleam of hope in it for her. She knew full well that Haimon 
was kept on short allowance by his father, Kreon, and did not 
possess the golden key necessary to her deliverance. Still the 
poets never tired of Danae. One of Euripides' plays dealt with 
Danae, or as Browning would say Euripides taught (iStSaiev) 
a Danae, and I have made the suggestion (A. J. P. I 457) that 
the caterwauling verse addressed by the chorus of the Wasps 
v. 273 to the shut-in Philokleon was a parody of Euripides. 
Xpvadvios 'A#po8iTa tells (So. O. C. 619) the story in brief and so 
does ' ceinture doree ' which reminds me of Asklepiades V 158 : 

'Ep/udvy inSavT) ttot' eyib o-vvfiraigov, exoiarj 

Jwcioc e| dvBemv iroiKikov, (5 Tla<pii), 
Xpiaea ypdp.p.ar' ex "' Si6\ov 8' eyey pairro <J>i'\et /ic 

Kai nr) \v ir 17 f? s , j; v r is exV /*' ETfpos. 

A philosophical soul was Asklepiades, as we have seen. 

After the first poem ' les beaux yeux de ma cassette ' dis- 
appear to be succeeded by the eyes of the lover and the beloved. 
V226: 

'04>8aK/j,ol, reo fUxpis dQieeere venrap 'Epiarav, 

K&Weos dycpijTou ^wpoTrirai Spatrees ; 
rij\e 8ia.8pii-wp.ev Sttt\ <r8e»os ' iv 8e ya\y]vg 

vr)<pd\ta o-irelau KiirpiSi MeiXtxt't). 
el 8' apa irov ko.1 KelBi Kardtrxeros izffffo/xat oiffrpoj, 

yfoe<r8e Kpvepois Sdupvat /ivSaXeoi, 
cvdiicov orXyaovres del t6vov ' e£ ifieaiv yap, 

<t>ev, irvpbs es Toaaiyv rj\8op.ev epyaairiv. 

There is not so much ado about eyes as in Petrarch, but there is 
quite enough. In the much admired V 270, we find pearly com- 
plexion, golden hair, brilliancy that outvies the jacinth, dewy 
lips, sweet fellow-feeling 

^ p.e\i(pvpTOS eKclprj 
TjBeos 1 dp/JLOvLr} 

of which the cestus of Aphrodite is made, but the charm is in 
the eyes. 

6/i/xafft /jLovvois 
8e\yofJ.ai ols e\7rts fieiXtxos evdt&ei. 

1 See p. 51, but in view of Paulus' appetencies (p. 66) Hecker's <mj- 
8eos is tempting. 
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It is the expression of the eye that counts, its fire, its tender- 
ness, its tears. Colour does not matter as it does in modern 
poetry, and no synonymical difference is made between ojx.ua 
and 6<f>da\.n6s (A. J. P. XXI 475). But the sturdiest syno- 
nyms are led astray by those mischievous sprites, the dactyls — 
tricky like their ancestral gnomes, the Idaean Dactyls, — or else 
crushed by the ponderous spondees, burnt out by the spitfire 
iambi and upset by the tripping trochees. Such well-estab- 
lished synonyms as OaXaaaa, ttovtoi, TreXayos, a\i are under the 
domination of the verse. One examination paper that I remem- 
ber called for the Homeric form of a pluperfect passive that 
would have postulated five short syllables. There was no such 
Homeric pluperfect. 'MaOai is common in Homer. Where is 
186/ievos? (A. J. P. XXIX 278.) You can lay your money on 
o;u/ta. It will come in an easy winner. There are seven forms of 
o/x/xa in Paulus' e/><im*a to two of 6<£0aA;uds. Still it is not always 
safe to bet on metrical availability everywhere as has been 
shewn in the case of o^ros and oSe (A. J. P. XXIX 375). 

Many of the epigrams deal with hair, but the most elaborate 
is V 260, in which the poet watches the tiring of his mistress' 
locks and beauty draws us not with a single hair but with a 
whole head of it. If her hair is confined by a coif, he is melted 
in love as he beholds in her a turreted Rhea. If she lets her 
auburn locks flow at their own sweet will, his spirit starts all 
a-flutter from his bosom. If she hides her curls under a silvern 
kerchief a flame intolerable possesses itself of his heart. A 
triplet of Graces encompasses the triple fashion. Each fashion 
starts a fire of its own. It is, as we have seen, admired by 
Veniero. 

Ke/cpi}0aXo( <r<piyyovai rei\v rpixa > t^ko/uu oiorpq 

'Pefrjs irvpyo<j>6pov SeiKt\oi> elaopouv, 
dffKeWs iffri Kdprjpov ; eyth £av@io fiaat x a ^ T7 l s 

Zkxvtov eic aripvuv t£eff6j3rjffa voov. 
apyevvaU i$6njjai Kariiopa /36<rTpi/xa KeiOeis ; 

ovSev 4\a<f>poT£p7i </>\b£ Kar^x €l Kpadirjif. 
pap<f>i]V rpix&ciSiTjv "X.apiTO)v Tpias &p.<p'iiro\€0ei ' 

■ndaa df p.01 /xaptpT) irvp tdiov 7rpoxe'et. 

The poem has been deemed worthy of translation. It is 
only worthy of a furnace thrice-heated, and I cite it simply 
because of a sunny memory of Professor Sylvester and his great 
poem ' A Spring Idyl '. One evening he was reading this 
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memorable performance to a company of friends, and reading it 
with his wonted rhythmical emphasis. Each verse of the hun- 
dreds rhymed with ' in ' or ' ine ', and we admired his wonderful 
dexterity and range of knowledge. Unfortunately one of the 
audience ventured to say — he little knew Professor Sylvester — 
that he could not see much poetry in the line ' Neat as feathery 
back-hair-pin '. His wrath was kindled and burned fiercely 
until I quoted Horace's 

in comptum Lacaenae 
More comam religata nodum. 

(C. 2, 11, 23) as a vindication of the truly poetical character 
of the line. In the printed copy be expressed his gratitude to 
me, and I thought of him and many other things when I called 
vtl/iKoixo? as applied to Helen a ' souvenir de Paris ' (A. J. P. 
XXIX 122). 

" If a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her ", says the 
other Paulus, and this Paulus is of the same mind. As we have 
seen, a single hair has been a glory to him, and he has been 
honoured by a reference in Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, 
though his name is not mentioned. No love poet fails to sport 
with the tangles of Neaera's hair, and hair has a good eminence 
in the ipariKo. as it has a bad eminence in the Mown 7rat8tK^. 
The light of the eyes, the fire of the eyes, weeping eyes, tear- 
worn eyes — all the artillery of eyes is brought into play, but there 
is scant mention of colour. Yet there is no such indifference 
to the colour of the hair as Benedick shews when he says: 
' Her hair shall be what colour please God '. All his heroines 
have golden hair. The blond has been the aristocratic from 
time immemorial, Menelaos' hair was the hair of a ' blond 
beast ', and the steady encroachment of the dark man in the 
course of the ages marks the advance of democracy. Asklepiades 
V 210, 3 apologizes for his brunette: « 8« /ii\aiva, rt tovto ; as 
Sappho does for herself in Ovid, Her. 15, 35. 

V 266 is something out of the ordinary and has been favoured 
by the translators. 1 They say that he who has been bitten by a 

1 'A.vipa \v<r<rr]Tijpi kvv&s fiefSo\r]iJ.ei>oi> l<j> 

ijSairi drjpeiTjp elnova (patrl /3X^ret»>. 
\vaatbo)v r&xa irtKpbv "Epws iv^irrj^eif 656vra 

eh e/ie, Kal /umiats Bvjiov ekritoaro ' 
ar)v yh.p e/*oi Kal voutos iir^paron eUSva <pahf.i, 

Kal irora/iiav Sivai, /cat Sevas olvoxooiv. 
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rabid hound sees in the water the image of the beast. So it 
seems that ' rabid love has fixed his bitter tooth in me, and has 
made prey (not to say ' game ') of my spirit in fits of madness. 
It must be so for the deep sea shews thy lovely image to me, and 
the river with its whirling current and the goblets of them that 
serve the wine(oiVoxowv, others olvoxoov)'. I am not bitten by the 
love of the epigram and I shut out the image of the mad dog by 
the familiar lines ' Denn es umschwebt mich uberall mild Meiner 
geliebten zaubrisches Bild '. There is too much madness in the 
world at any rate and V 266 must be dismissed to keep company 
with the other epigram in which the fire of love is compared to 
the poisoned mantle sent by Medea to Jason's bride. In this 
poem (V 288) Paulus calls her KpeovridSa, which Veniero simpli- 
fies by ' corinzia '. Patronymics have a charm to poets of every 
order from Homer down. Ovid must have sighed when he 
resigned that sonorous close of the pentameter for a rather scant 
assortment of iambi. 

V 232. A fickle maiden speaks and tells how she turns from 
Hippomenes to Leandros, from Leandros to Xanthos and from 
Xanthos back to Hippomenes. 1 ' Elegantissimo epigramma ' 
says Veniero, who cites a host of parallels, of which there is no 
lack in American life. But as I read, my mind went back to 
Bonn and I sat once more in Ernst Moritz Arndt's lecture-room 
and heard him repeat with unction : Ich bin ein Madchen von 
Flandern, Und springe vom einen zum andern. The history of 
Flanders shews many changes. The change to constancy may 
be another. 

V 234 is one of two poems that deal with the sorrows of a 
middle-aged man. a ' ci-devant jeune homme ', an a>iwy£p(ov in 

1 'Iwiro/ievTiv tpiKeovaa, vitov irpoaepeiaa AeavSpy * 

ec Si Af.av5pf.lois xe&eei myyvviUvyi, 
eiKova t^c Hdpdoio <t>ipt>> <ppeal ' irXeiaiiivij Si 

EavOop, ej 'lTnroiLivqv voffripiov ^rop ayta. 
Tr&vra rbv iv ira\ap.ri(nv dvaivofiai ' AWore S' oXXok 

ativ anoipaiois itijx (ai Sex"v/iUvrt, 
&<pi>eii]v KvBcpeiav iirepxo/iai. ei 54 tis ijiii" 

/iefKperai, ev ireviri /iifiverw oloyapiw. 
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love. 1 Veniero, as has been noted, sees in this epigram a note 
of actuality. In one of his Odes, Horace considers himself 
immune at forty. At fifty he feels the stirring of what is 
popularly known as the youth of old age, as dangerous an age 
for a man as forty for a woman. Here we have an old fellow 
with ' lyart haffets * who has renounced Pallas for Aphrodite. 
The measles of love goes hard with an old boy. Think of 
Goethe's last love affair (A. J. P. XXIII in). The second 
plaint (V 264) goes into greater detail and asks for more than 
a smile from the cruel fair. 2 The poet gives a more minute 
description of his faded hair, his eyes wet with tears, his eye- 
balls the footballs of ineffectual longing, tokens of the darts of 
love. Untimely wrinkles already furrow his flanks, a flabby 
dewlap hangs from his chin. As the flowers of love's flame 
wax young, in like measure do his joints wax old by reason of 
his carking care. Shew pity, lady, grant him favour and forth- 
with his flesh will take on youth again and his hair turn black 
once more. It is only the man, be it noted, whose hair is black. 
No answer is vouchsafed. The confession of his wrinkled flank 
was fatal. ' Qui latus argueret corneus arcus erat ', says Master 
Ovid of the chaste Penelope: and imagination supplies the 
mocking answer to this lovesick plea : Prenez garde, je pourrais 
faiblir. 

1 'O irplv anahd&KTOiotv viri tfiptalv i)Siiv ev ij^y 

ol<7Tpo<f>6pov Hariris 0eap.bv direiirdpxvos, 
yvioftopots f3e\€eo~<Ttv dvefifiaros 6 irplv lEpdrtav, 

avx^pa 001 k\Ivw, Ktiirpi, /xecraijrdXios. 
6V£o ju.e ica7xaXowo-a, <"><t>h v 8" IlaXXoSa vikqs 

viv ir\e.ov jj to jrdpos /mjXw t<j>' 'Eo-nepidwv, 

2 Boarpvxop d>noydpovra ri /m'/40«k, S/x/iara $' vypd 

Sdxpvaiv; vneriptav iraiyvia ravra irodwv' 
(ppovrlSes dirpyKTOto irodov rdSe, ravra f3e\efivct>i> 

<rt5/t/3oXa, (cat 5o\ixV s fpyo, vvxtypeaiys. 
/cat ydp ttov \ay6veaai pvrls iravatbpios ?;5?;, 

nal \ayapov SetpB Sep/xa irepiKpdpMTai. 
oirtroaov ij^dtTKet <p\oyds &v0ea, rotjtjov efieio 

a\j/ca yripdoKei tppovridi yvioflopu. 
dXXa KaroiKTipaaa Si$ov x^P LV * ai)rt/ca ydp fioi 

XP^s' dva07j\^aei apart fie\aivofi£Vtp. 
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V 244, 1 246, 2 we have what would be called in some parts of 
America a kissing bee. In the Parisians the elder Lytton puts 
the word ' bee ' as an equivalent of ' company ' in the mouth of 
a Confederate colonel — as it seemed to me not very aptly. 
There is, says Paulus, the long resounding kiss of Galatea, the 
soft kiss of Demo, the incisive kiss of Doris, but his heart 
responds to Demo. 

el Si tis #XXjj 
Tcpirerat, ck Atj/movs ijfieas ovk epvo~ei. 

Somehow the loud resounding kiss does not sort very well with 
what we know of Galatea elsewhere, but what he says of Sappho 
flies in the face of our conception of the poetess. ' Soft her 
kisses, soft the embraces of her snowy limbs, but her heart is 
of adamant, ^i>xT/ 8' e£ aSdixavTO's '. Her love stops at the lips. 
Could Paulus have ever read anything of burning Sappho's? 
We often envy the Byzantines their richer stores but they seem 
to have been more familiar with Menander (V 217) than with 
the early lyrists. Schwartz could not have read the Anthology 
very carefully when he questioned whether Menander's works 
were known in Julian's time (A. J. P. XVII 249). Tell us, 
Pothos and Himeros, why has Paulus taken the name of Sappho 
in vain ? We forgive him for playing with Theokritos' Galatea 
but he ought to have let Sappho sleep alone. 

V 248 is an apology for the liberties taken by the poet's hands. 
The modern's first thought is of a situation often referred to 
by Paulus, for he is what La Fontaine calls an ' amoureux de 
tetons '. In V 258 (p. 55) there is one proof text, in V 272 
(p. 71) there is another. But for that he does not apolo- 

1 MaKpa <fnXel TaXdreta xal e'liif/oQa, /iaX$a,Ka Aripti), 

Aoipls iSaicrdfei. tis irXeov eiepiSei ; 
ovarii fii] Kpivuai 0tX^/iara ' yevadfievoi Se 

Tptx&ciSiiijv ffTOfidriov, i]/ij<t>ov eiroiffofieda. 
eirXdyxOys, KpaSii) ' rh ^iX^/iara /laXdaKa Ay/wis 

<iyi>tas Kai Spoazpuv yjdii ueXt ffrofidrtav ' 
fii/iv' eirl rols ' aSinaorov <=x e< 0"re<j>os. el de tis aXXj 

TepTrerai, e/c Ay fiovs ijfiias ovk epiaei. 

" MaX0a/cd pip XanQovs to ^tX^/iaTa, /utXdaKa yvitav 

nXey/iara x iov * av , fiaX$a,Ka iravra /liXi) ' 
i">XV '' *4 d8a/iacTOS dweiWos ' &XP 1 7"P olav 

Zarip epics ffTOfiaruv, T&XXa 5e wapdevirjs. 
Kat ris virorXalrj ; raxo. tis, Ta%a touto raXaaaas 

Siipav tavraXeriv rXyo-erai ei/iapews. 
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gize. It is part of the game. The liberties here meant are 
those taken by so many antique lovers and modern wife-beaters. 
The Roman elegists are much given to whipping the stream of 
love and the remains of Menander's HepiKtipo/iivi] have brought 
this phase of love to the front of late. My own mind turns to 
Lucian, Dialog. Meretr. 8 and to my early reading of St. 
Augustin's Confessions — from which I learned that St. Monica 
was beaten by her husband Patricius, though St. Monica really 
seems to have deserved her punishment. 1 

V 250 might be a modern drawing-room scene, such as we 
find depicted in our illustrated magazines. Sweet are the tears 
of Lais, yhvicvSaKpvs is one of Meleager's adjectives — tears for 
fear her lover may leave her after all. Men were deceivers 
ever — the old song. 2 

The ' comedie larmoyante ' of love is much better managed 
here than in V 275 3 in which the lover takes an unhallowed 

1 il rraXdp.r> wavroX/ie, <ri> rbv rrayxpio-cop ItXtjs 

drrpl£ SpafapApr) §6oTp\;xop ai ipvaai ' 
ItXtjs ; ovk ep.dXa{e Ttbp 0pdao% a'iXiPos aiSr), 

o-nvXpa Konqs, aixyp paXSaicd KtKXtpepos. 
vvv da/itpois nardyoiat fi&Tijv to iUtwkov dpdaatis ' 

oiniTi yap patois abv Bivap cp.rreXdo-ei. 
pr), XlTopxxi, Seairoipa, Toarjp pr) Xdpfiavf. rroiprjp ' 

paXXop e7(I> rXaltjv tfrdeyapop dairaaiojs. 

2 'HSiS, </>CXot, /ieiSri/ia to AatSot * r)8b kot' ai tuiv 

r)mo8iPr)Tujp SaKpv ^eei fi\€tj>dpo3p . 
%9t.$d fioi drrpoKpdaiaTop eirioTevev, eyK\t8bp tS/iw 

r)neTepw KC<j>aXr)p Sr/pbp iptiaapivr) ' 
p.vpopiprtp 8' i<j>i\rio-a • to 8' as 8poaepr)s drrb rrrjyrjs 

Sdxpva piypvpepap wlrrTe /card cTopdrap. 
eiire 8' dpeipopjpa, ' TiVos e'ip€ica Sdicpva Xei/Seis ' ; 

' AeiSia pr) pe Xiwys " e<rre yap opKarrdrai.' 

s AeieXtpy xapkooa MepeKparls Hkxvtos tirrpa 

KetTO rrcpl KpoTatfiovs irijxvp eXi^a/iecij ' 
ToXpr)aas 8' eir£fjr)p \excuip Sirep. i>s Se KeXeiSov 

rjpiav KvirptSirjs tfpvop dorraeias, 
r) rrais e( Cwpoio SiiypeTO, x e P< r ^ ^ Xevicais 

Kpdaros r)peTepov rraaap eriXXe Kbprtp' 
puppapeprjs Se to Xoittop dpvaaapep fpyop eparos. 

r) 8' vrroiripirXapApri Sdupvaip elrre rdSe " 
' SpterXie, viv /***■ epe(as 8 toi <p{Xop, y «ri trovXip 

rroXXdict arjs 1ra.Xdp.r1s xP v "op dwap.oadiJi.riP ' 
olxopepos 8' £XXi)i» irroKdXmop eiBiis iXi£eis ' 

ccTe yap drcXr)o'TOv KtirrptSos epyaTtvai* 
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advantage of the sleep of his beloved. The situation is familiar. 
The order of the action reminds one of Petronius, and the 
tearful close recalls one of Hogarth's pictures, significantly 
called ' After '. It is the coarsest of Paulus' performances, but 
even Meleager sins at times (e. g. V 263), and betrays his 
Gergesene blood by consorting with the swine, as on the other 
hand even Straton has been admitted into the refined society of 
Mr. Mackail's readers. 

V 252 which is an Introduction to the Dance of Love reminds 
me of a passage in Merimee's Lettres a une Inconnue in which 
he describes the nude figure that heads a Bacchanal procession 
as ' un monsieur depourvu de toute decence ' — and in this poem 
Paulus' study of the nude may seem to fall under the same 
reprobation — and his translator may have to bear a like charge, 
but whenever I ramble through the Anthology, the tickling 
devil of rhyme assails me, and perhaps I shall be forgiven for 
this specimen of the forbidden fruit: 

Let us cast our robes aside 

For our play, my charming < bride >, 

Naught between us be, no space 

Interfere with our embrace ; 

Any filmy lace at all 

Be to us a Chinese wall ; 

Breast to breast in closest clip, 

Lip be prest to dewy lip. 

For the rest my modest Muse 

Must the open door refuse. 1 

' Bride ' is a tribute to morality and to that ' mad negro ' as 
Verlaine calls ' rhyme ' ; ' Chinese wall ' is a suggestion of 
Veniero's ; ' dewy lip ' is borrowed from V 270, but it is at any 
rate in 252 an epitketon ornans. I have never seen a rhyming 
translation of it in English, and there are those who will think 

i 'Vi^/wp.€v, x a P^ < " ,a i T ^ <t>&P ca ' yvpip& Si yvpvois 

e/iirf.\aaf.i yvlois yvia vepiir\oK&$i)V ' 
IxtlSiv <?oi rb iierati ' Xep.tpip.tSos yip cKeivo 

relxos ifiol Soiceet \e7rrby i70a<r/xa ceffev ' 
orr/Sca 8* i£eix9i0, ri re x e '^ ea ' T&Wa St aiyy 

KpvnTeov ' i\9alpw t^v a.9vpoijTOiJ.ly\v, 
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that I might have been better employed. 1 Here is what Veniero 
makes of it: 

Giu ! spogliamo, o graziosa, le vesti ; poi nude le membra 

S'intrecceranno strette con le tue membra nude ! 
Nulla di mezzo resti ! Ben 1' alta muraglia sarebbe 

Di Semiramide qui solo un leggero velo. 
Ecco : petto su petto, le labbra compriman le labbra, 
Zitto sul resto : ho in odio lingua che freno non ha 

V 262. Alas ! alas ! for the honeyed speech and the glance of 
the lids with their secret utterance. No matter how near we 
stand to each other we are numbed by the gaze of a crone like 
unto the multiple eye of the herdsman of the daughter of 
Inachos. Stand and spy and fret thy soul for thou canst not 
stretch thy vision to the soul. 2 The herdsman is Argos and the 
daughter of Inachos — Io, as it is needless to explain. I have 
already commented parenthetically on Veniero's remark about 
the mythological learning displayed by Paulus and his like. 
Any schoolboy of my day, when Lempriere's dictionary was 
the standard would have been equal to solving all Pauline prob- 
lems of that sort. The most remote allusion I have found is the 
reference to the ' Cretan judgment-seat ' a periphrase for 
Minos 3 V 274. In his rendering Veniero has substituted 

1 As I was hesitating whether to print this or not, my eye fell on 
' Toi et Moi ', a collection of poems by Paul Geraldy, which reached its 
ninth edition in 1916. and in these days of classical echoes, I am en- 
couraged to cite a passage which may have been inspired by Paulus or 
haply the other Paulus's messenger of Satan. 

Prenons-nous. Le meilleur moyen 

De s'expliquer sans etre dupe 
C'est de s' etreindre corps a corps. 
Vite ! allons. Viens dans mes bras toute nue. 

2 tptv tpev, xal to XaXij/ta to ftei\txoi> 6 tpSovos eipyei, 

fiXefifia re XaSpiSlws <p$eyyop.evoyv fihetpapav. 
laTafievjjs d' ayx taTa Te6t)irafiev 6fifia yepaiTJs, 

ola iro\6y\ijj>oi' §ovk6\ov 'Ipax&ys. 
taraao, Kal aKOitla^t, p,aT7)i> Si abv ijrop apioooV 

oi yap eirl faxys Sfifia rebv ravvtreis. 

3 Tijv irplv ivea<ppj)yiaaev "Epws Opacriis elnoi/a fwpcpijs 

^(tiercpijj ffepfiy fjivdei ffijs KpaSlt/s, 
<pev <p€V, vvv ddoKTjros direTtTvcas * atirap eyta toi 

ypaitTov ^x 03 r^ v XV ff V* t6itov dyXaiijs. 
tovtov Kal &ac9oi>Ti (cat "Ai'St, fidpfiape, dci£to, 

"Kpiiccav iiriffTrepx^^ cts ere StKaairo\ii^v t 
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' Minosse ' for Kprjaaav SiKacnrokirjv a proceeding against which 
I protested not long ago (A. J. P. XXXVII 284). 

V 268. Sadly familiar is the St. Sebastian of love, 1 though 
not quite so familiar as the Christian saint in the picture- 
galleries of Europe. ' Let no one fear the shafts of desire. 
Eros has emptied all his quiver in me.' Very different, by the 
way, is the Oriental quiver in the matter of love and I never 
follow the example of those who are fond of calling the head 
of a large family Mr. Quiverful with a supposedly playful 
reference to Ps. 127, 4 : As arrows are in the hands of a mighty 
man, so are the children of thy youth. 5. Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them. My former pupil Dr. Briggs 
translated it ' that hath filled his quiver with them ' and I am 
reminded of Sirach 25, 12 where we find a more drastic expres- 
sion for Ez. 16, 25. As I have a character for refinement to 
sustain and have moreover a wholesome dread of Herr Keil 
(A. J. P. XXXVII 272) I quote the LXX version: Kai-eWi-i 
iravrbs iraaaaXov KaOrjaerat. «ai epavri /JeAot's avol^ti <j>apiTpav. 

V 272. Eyes, as we have seen, dominate but lips have their 
turn and one is tempted to say " Take, oh take those lips away " 
(that by this time are outworn), but what if the rjdeos apuovii) 
be lacking. This is a point on which Paulus insists. There 
must be no divided allegiance. The lady of this poem is one 
of those who as Juvenal says ' concumbunt Graece '. Horace 
has his fling at the literary lady who anticipates Catherine of 
Russia. Paulus is evidently of the same opinion with Rivarol : 
Ayez du gout comme un beau fruit, Et de l'esprit comme une 
rose. No half Athena, half Aphrodite for him. To adapt one of 
Thackeray's parodies — Take her for half and half, I would 
not care to see her like again. Sei nur nichts halb, says Goethe. 
It is good Epicurean doctrine, but preeminently good Stoic 
doctrine, and I have actually cited Calvin to my purpose, 

] M^kcti Tit irrrj^eLe iro&ov fie\os " lodotcrji* yap 
els ep.e \dj3pos "Epws eienevwaev 'dXrjp. 
fiTj -Krepvyftjv rpofxeoi tis eirvfKvtnv ' e£6re yap juot 

\a£ ciri/3as arepvois irwpbv e'injZe iroda, 

darefKpTjs, dSovijTos ife^erai, ovde fjiereaTrj, 

els e/xe ffv^vyirjv Keipdfievos irrepvytav. 
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Persius, Introduction. 1 In V 272 2 and V 300 3 we have a por- 
trait of a Byzantine Kate the Curst. She is addressed as napdivt 
8vfioX.eai.va in this love-ditty, but the character of her set might 
seem to justify Wilamowitz's contention that irap6ivo<i does not 
mean ' virgin ' — as it must mean in Theok. Id. XXVII s. f . and 
in many other passages in which the word irap6£vos is used. 
dvfi.o\€aiva set me to thinking about the etymology of Aaw. 
Aristippos' famous mot <AatSa> «x<« a\k' ovk Zx°P al suggests 
*"X.avav and Aa/?etv and Homer's acnraipovTa kawv becomes aenrai- 
povra <Xdov<ra>, but it is not improbable that Lais was a Syrian 
importation — and ' lionne ' would not be a bad name for her. 
These women of the half-world, or rather the whole world, bore 
significant names as we can see from Horace's list (A. J. P. 
XVIII 122). 

Of course, I could keep up this line of comment indefinitely, 
but it is time to turn to other matters of graver import to a 
scholar than those trifles, which may seem unworthy of the 
grave profession which I have relinquished. A word then on 
the subject of composition. Another and still briefer on the 
subject of syntax in Paulus. 

I have already adverted to the number of compounds em- 
ployed by Paulus. Statistics seem to be needless in so plain 
a matter, but I have made a rough count for my own satisfac- 
tion. There are about 125 distichs in the remains of Simonides. 
genuine and spurious. Take twenty-seven of the IpiaTiKa of 

'P. xxxii, where 'qui' should follow 'dimidium', a correction I 
have been yearning to make these forty odd years. 

2 Mafof's x f P aiv *X W < vrofiari ard/ia, ical wepl Seipriv 

affxcTO \vaatlitov fidffKOfiai apyv<piriv, 
ovttoj 6' ' Atppoytveiav BXtjv Z\ov ' d\X' <f-n K6.p.vw, 

■napdevov dfKpteirojv \eKTpov dvawop£vt\v. 
ijfiiav yi.p TlaQii), to 5' &p' fj/iurv dwxey 'Aff^yg ' 

airap cyCi uecraos r^KOfiac dp.<j>OT€pwv. 

* '0 Bpaait vtpaixv Te K &1 oippvas cis tv dyelpwv 

Kelrai trapBeftKiis naiyvtov abpavtos. 
b itpXv iirepfjaaiy Soai'wv ri)v iraida x a ^ ltTe " / , 

avris vm8fii)8els eXirldos cktos !/3ij. 
Kai p' d pkv Ueaioiai ireotiiv Brfkii/erai oiktois ' 

ij de icar' 6<p6a\fiiav apaeva p.ijvtv ex €( » 
irapdeve ffv/io\eaiva nal el ^oXoc irSiicov aides, 

afieaaov dyi)voplriv, iyybs IS' es Ne^eo-ii*. 
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Paulus, which hold about the same number and compare them 
with the first 125 distichs of the Theognidea and the excess of 
compounds in Paulus will prove to be considerable. That the 
excess over Simonides is not so great is due to the great num- 
ber in the two spurious «is 'AvaKpiovra. The Greek moder- 
ation shews itself here as it shews itself in the use of peri- 
phrastic tenses. And then we must consider the character of 
the compounds. Many of the compounds in Theognis and 
Simonides are familiar and easy combinations, which cannot be 
said of Paulus. ' The learned Greek — blessed in the lovely mar- 
riage of pure words ' — was given to spawning in the later cen- 
turies on the German principle: Wer lang hat, lasst lang 
hangen, or as the Italians put it : Chi ha del panno puo menar la 
coda. A comparison of Plato and Plutarch would be suggestive. 
Of the syntax there is little to be said or that I care to say. 
Like modern versewrights Paulus escapes censure by his close 
adherence to his predecessors. The optative was practically 
dead in his day and we are not surprised at the potential without 
av V 246, V 254 but with av-sounds in the neighborhood, TAaojv 
<j>a(ryavov aoiraoi<j><s as happens to his betters (A. J. P. XII 387). 
There is a leaning to the imperative optative V 252, 2 ; 268, 1 
and ixr)KtTi with the participle shews the inevitable trend 
V 228. On the articular infinitive I have remarked already. 1 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 

1 Mr. Paton in his Preface to his Translation of the Greek Anthology' 
received after this article was in type, says that ' the Byzantine Anthol- 
ogists wrote in a language which they did not command, but by which 
they were commanded, as all who try to write ancient Greek are'. 
Well, the Byzantines were much more obedient to the command of the 
language than some of their modern rivals, and I have been struck by 
their appreciation of the ethos of Greek Syntax at points which have 
been overlooked by grammarians of high rank. They do not actually 
eschew the articular infinitive, but they are shy of it as we are shy of 
using in more elevated language an infinitive for a substantive. ' In the 
know ', ' in the swim ' are not poetical expressions. Elegiac poetry on 
the whole avoids the articular infinitive (A. J. P. XXXIII 107). 'ASi rb 
fiivtiv (V 29) is an exception that proves the point of the vulgar origin. 
Mr. Paton's fruition' is a mistranslation. Thepres. inf. has to do with 
process, not attainment, and I cannot recall an aorist of the verb. It is 
a case for Osthoff's Suppletivwesen (A. J. P. XXI 474) . 



